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Extension  Service  Circular  236  Eebruary  1936 

THE  FiLRM  EAidlLY  AS  THE  UNIT  EOR  EXTENSION  WORK  l/ 

By  Grace  E.  Erysinger 
Senior  Home  Economist 


One  of  the  outstanding  phenomena  of  rural  life  today  is  the  degree  of 
confidence  and  esteem  in  which  memhers  of  the  Extension  Service  are  held  "by 
rural  people.   This  fact  is  widely  recognized  "by  individuals  and  agencies  that 
contact  rural  people,  and  one  of  which  members  of  the  Extension  Service  may  "be 
justly  proud.   It  would  seem  desirable,  however,  for  us  to  analyze  the  pathway 
by  which  we  reached  this  valued  position  and  ask  ourselves,  Y/hat  of  the  fut^uxe? 

Is  it  not  true  that  this  treasured  confidence  of  rural  people  has  been 
built  up  out  of  a  background  of  research,  at  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  fields  which  have  made  possible 
precision  of  diagnosis  as  to  existent  problems,  desirable  remedies,  and  result- 
ing satisfactions  which  could  be  readily  demonstrated  in  the  open  field  or  in 
the  home? 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  immunization  against  hog  cholera,  high- 
producing  strains  of  seed  and  livestock,  crop-rotation  systems,  and  plant- 
disease  prevention;  and  in  the  field  of  hom.e -economics  extension^  color  and 
design  in  clothing,  food  selection  and  labor-saving  equipment,  ail  are  matters 
of  precise  scientific  prescription  with  e.ssurable  results  and  are  typical  of 
the  practices  recommended  in  comrminity  extension  programs. 

It  will  probably  be  agreed  that  life  had  been  increasingly  satisfying 
to  farm  people  from  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  -until  the  period  of  the  World 
War.   Better  means  of  communication,  transportation,  and  information  had  been 
developed,  and  farm  family  life  was  rising  to  ever-new  and  better  levels  in 
which  the  telephone,  the  automobile,  and  the  radio  became  the  accepted  stand- 
ard for  all.   Prior  to  the  World  War  the  extension  agent  who  was  well-trained 
in  the  technical  subject  matter  of  agriculture  or  home  economics  and  who  kept 
currently  informed  could  win  public  confidence,  for  in  the  main  his  recom- 
mendations were  specific  and  required  adjustments  within  the  individual  farm 
or  home . 


1/  A  paper  presented  at  the  forty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  Washington,  D.  C,  November  18  to 
20,  1935. 

DISTRIBUTION:   A  copy  of  this  circular  has  been  sent  to  each  State  extension 
director;  State  leader  in  county  agent  and  in  home  demonstration  work; 
specialist  in  home-demonstration  subjects;  agricultural -college  library; 
and  experiment-station  library. 
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With  the  World  War  and  its  aftermath  caiiie  a  new  and  complex  series  of 
situations  and  concepts  which  were  not  readily  adaptahle  to  the  demonstration 
procedure  which  had  proved  so  effective  in  earlier  years.   Such  rae-tters  as 
our  status  as  a  creditor  nation,  international  trade,  monetary  standards,  re- 
lations "between  coirmiodity  groups  within  a^Ticulture ,  and  "between  agric"'alture 
and  industry,  and  population  shifts  were  involved. 

We  had  "but  little  precedent  of  experience  and  no  adequate  "background 
of  research  to  guide  us  in  meeting  this  complex  teaching  situation,  in  which 
the  united  efforts  of  large  groups  of  persons  and  the  development  of  a  social 
viewpoint  were  required  to  make  needed  adjustments.   Gradually,  out  of  our 
common  experience  of  living  and  learning  together  during  these  difficult 
years,  at  least  some  of  the  major  issues  have  "begum  to  clarify.   Out  of  this 
period  has  emerged  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  in  agricultural  history  - 
the  united  action  of  millions  of  farmers  to  adjust  production  to  the  end  that 
parity  prices  for  agriculture  might  "be  o"btained.   Today,  all  our  people  - 
farmers,  industrialists,  educators  -  have  a  widened  horizon  of  interest,  pos- 
sess more  factual  information,  and  have  clearer  recognition  of  our  social  and 
economic  interdependence. 

But  the  pathway  ahead  for  agriculture  is  still  "beset  with  pro"blems. 
On  one  hand  is  the  tradition  of  the  individual  profit  motive  and  the  all  too- 
evident  indication  that  the  dragon  of  high-powered  salesmanship  has  not  "been 
slain  "but  is  even  now  "being  groomed  for  still  greater  activity. 

On  the  other  hand  is  the  realization  that  unless  a  nev^r  standard  of  farm 
and  home  success  caja  "be  agreed  upon  and  widely  accepted,  J\merican  agriculture 
is  doomed  to  "be  the  vocation  of  the  peon,  the  physically  and  mentally  unfit, 
for  if  the  goods  which  money  can  "buy  are  to  remain  the  only  accepted  measure- 
ment of  success,  those  now  engaged  in  agriculture  who  desire  to  o"btain  the 
esteem  of  their  fellow  men  must  leave  it  for  other  fields  in  which  cash  pro- 
fit is  more  readily  o'btained. 

0.  E.  Baker,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriciilture,  in  a  recent 
puhlication,  "Inarming  as  a  Life  Work", 2/  points  out  five  reasons  for  desiring 
to  "be  a  farmer,  as  follows: 

1.  The  farm  family  in  times  of  fair  prosperity,  and  even  more  so  in 
times  of  depression,  has  a  superior  food  supply. 

2.  There  is  statistical  evidence  that  the  d-UTation  of  life  is  longer 
in  rioral  areas. 

3.  Although  farm  incomes  o.re  small,  farm  people  accumulate  more 
property  than  do  most  city  people. 

4.  Jor  the  farmer  who  realizes  the  significance  of  his  work  there 
is  no  occupation  that  affords  more  su"bstantial  enjoyment. 


2j    Extension  Service  Circul^^,r  224.   Octoher  1935.   12  pn.  mimeo 
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5.   The  farmer  has  a  fuller  hone  life,  realizes  its  imioortance, 
and  thinks  n-!ore  than  does  the  city  man  in  terms  of  hiiman 
factors,  life  processes,  "birth  and  ^Tov/th,  and  death. 

Agriculture  in  the  United  States  cannot  hope  to  claim  the  sustained 
allegiance  of  a  high  type  of  our  citizens  until  standards  of  success  in  farm- 
ing are  measured,  not  in  terms  of  profit  alone  hut  of  h"ainan  satisfactions 
such  as  Dr.  Baker  has  enumerated.   Then  agriculture  will  hecorae  the  vocation 
of  people  who  love  the  land  and  desire  farming  as  a  way  of  life,  who  take 
pride  in  land  ov/nership,  and  pa.ss  on  similar  amhitions  and  farm  acreage  in 
full  fertility  for  the  henefit  of  oncoming  generations. 

Any  consideration  of  the  future  of  agricultui^e  mxist  talce  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  the  inventions  and  developments  of  the  past  half  century 
have  created  new  wants  and  stimulated  recognition  of  old  ones;  tha.t  the 
family  income  can  serve  the  family  effectively  only  when  the  family  knows 
its  needs,  resources,  and  limitations,  and  plans  to  share  all  its  resou-Tces 
to  provide  the  maximum  of  satisfaction  for  everyone  concerned.   A  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  actual  income  may  lead  to  incurring  dehts  for  the  farm,  the 
home,  or  family  memhers,  which  when  accumulated  may  lead  to  loss  of  the  farm 
and  with  it  the  home.   Recognition  of  the  farm  family  as  constuners  as  well 
as  producers  is  essential  for  economic  and  social  welfare. 

I'amily  income  can  he  the  "tie  that  hinds",  if  given  mutual  considera'*  , 
tion  in  relation  to  individual  needs  and  interests,  or  use  of  availahle  in- 
come can  hecome  the  hasis  of  family  discord,  stress,  and  strain  thrco^h  open 
competition  or  hecause  of  inhihitions  or  frustrations  due  to  parental  dominance 
or  the  selfishness  of  youth. 

All  too  frequently  in  its  teaching  procedure,  extension  work  has  given 
inadequate  consideration  to  the  strength  of  the  family  hond,  and  to  the  desire 
of  parents  in  the  United  States  to  pass  on  to  their  children  not  only  worldly 
goods  hut  the  ahility  to  achieve  for  themselves  a  greater  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion in  life  than  was  attained  hy  the  parents. 

Throughout  the  ages  the  fam.ily  has  heen  the  most  fundamental  and  stahle 
of  ou-r  institutions.   Its  functions  have  cha.nged  as  conditions  of  life  have 
changed  from  agricultural  to  industrial.   Certain  of  its  fujictions  have  heen 
taken  over  hy  the  church,  the  school,  and  the  factory,  hut  it  is  evident  that 
the  family  still  serves  to  satisfy  certain  fundamental  needs  of  human  nature. 
Because  of  this  fact  family  life  still  continues  unchanged  in  its  essentials. 
No  other  plan  of  life  has  heen  found  v/hich  provides  as  much  satisfaction  as 
does  the  family,  and  no  other  plan  provides  stich  a  sense  of  stahility. 

The  newly  recognized  status  of  women  and  youth  in  society  makes  it  im- 
possihle  for  any  one  person  in  the  fainily  to  solve  the  prohlems  facing  the 
faraily  or  to  determine  the  pattern  which  family  life  is  to  follow.   If  suc- 
cessful farmi  and  family  life  is  to  he  achieved  in  the  future  there  will  he 
need  for  faraily  counsel  aad  understanding  on  all  matters  affecting  family  life. 

Some  of  the  most  ahle  agricultural  leaders  today  are  recognizing  that 
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sustained  agricultural  prosperity  cannot  "be  assured  ty  such  factors  as  lan.d 
conservation,  crop  rotation,  and  adequate  equipment  unless  there  is  a  parallel 
plan  for  developing  those  satisfactions  which  come  from  effective  family  rela- 
tionships which  still  remain  the  cornerstone  of  civilization. 

It  is  to  he  realized  that  the  time  has  passed  when  family  life  is 
divided  into  two  compartments  with  the  man  interested  atid  informed  exclusively 
in  the  field  of  income  production;  the  wom.an  concerned  only  with  the  physical 
and  social  areas  of  fiiniily  life,  and  youth  unconcerned  with  matters  of  manage- 
ment and  group  welfare. 

Home  demonstration  agents  will  testify  that  today  farmers  are  vitally 
concerned  with  matters  of  family  relationships  and  social  and  educational 
opportunities  and  services  for  the  family,  and  in  conveniences  for  the  home 
including  home  equipment;  agricultural  agents- will  agree  that  farm  v^fomen  have 
he en  among  the  most  earnest  students  of  agricultural  adjustment  and  of  all 
other  activities  directed  toward  ohtaining  economic  security  for  agriculture. 
Because  older  rural  youth  recurrently  has  evinced  its  interests  and  ahilities 
in  these  larger  areas  of  thought,  it  should  he  given  recognition  and  construc- 
tive guidance. 

The  trend  toward  specialization  in  educa.tion  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  has  recently  heen  subject  to  the  severe  criticism  that  it  con- 
trihutes  to  destructive  rather  than  constructive  ends.   Is  it  not  possihle 
that  hy  segregating  rural  men  and  women  and  considering  farm  problems  and 
their  remedies  with  men  only  and  home  prohlemis  and  their  remedies  with  women 
only  and  hy  selecting  simple  units  in  each  field  for  presentation  to  rural 
youth,  we  in  extension  work  have  failed  to  utilize  one  of  the  greatest  forces 
for  agricultural  progress  and  have  set  up  a  situation  utterly  contradictory 
to  the  actual  life  situation  to  he  fo"and  in  rural  areas? 

In  marked  degree  the  farm  family  is  a  "unit  in  its  interests  and  its 
activities,  and  the  time  has  come  for  consideration  of  the  need  for  integra- 
tion of  services  within  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  terms 
of  the  functional  activities  of  farm-family  life. 

In  the  basic  planning  for  the  farming  enterprise  and  farm-family  liv- 
ing, the  interest  of  the  entire  family  should  he  recognisied,  of  yoxith  and 
adult  alike.   Farmers  will  continue  to  receive  insGructio:a  as  farm  managers 
and  operators,  farm  women  will  continue  to  receive  instir.otion  in  fields  re- 
lated to  successful  administration  of  home  life,  an/i.  far.L-.  youth  vfill  have 
suhject  matter  in  both  fields  adjusted  to  their  interests  and  capacities,  hut 
a  larger  social  objective  will  he  realized  when  extension  agents  recognize 
and  stimulate  concern  of  the  entire  family  group  in  the  welfare  of  each  memher 
in  the  family,  in  the  farm  as  its  joint  entei'prise,  in  the  faj-nily  in  its  rela- 
tionships within  the  commujiity,  in  the  enterprise  of  agricultiire ,  and  in  the 
society  of  v/hich  it  is  a  part. 

In  the  hook  The  Educational  Frontiers/  we  find  this  statement:   "America 


3/  Edited  hy  VL  H.  Kilpatrick.  D-    Apple  ton- Century  Co.,  Inc.  New  York.  1933. 
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is  growing  a  culture.   To  te  satisfactory  this  culture  must  fix  its  roots  deep 
in  our  past,  must  find  its  v/ays  and  means  realistically  within  the  limits  and 
the  possihilities  of  our  technological  age,  and  must  set  its  goals  in  the  sei*- 
vice  of  a  new  conception  of  world  humanity.   In  this  enterprise  the  educator 
has  a  peculiarly  strategic  share." 

If  the  extension  agents  of  the  future  are  to  continue  to  retain  the 
confidence  of  farm  people  as  they  have  in  the  past,  they  must  aid  farm  people 
with  the  solution  of  prohlems;  not  only  prohlems  of  the  individual  farm  and 
home,  in  fields  of  production  and  consumption,  hut  also  prohlems  arising  out 
of  the  interrelations  of  the  farm  and  home,  family  life,  life  in  the  community, 
farmers  within  the  agricultural  industry,  and  hetween  agriculture,  industry, 
and  capital.  And  extension  teaching  through  demonstrations  hased  upon  the 
physical  and  natural  sciences  must  he  supplemented  hy  discussion  hased  upon 
the  social  sciences. 

It  would  appear  that  presentation  of  available  facts,  and  intelligent 
leadership  in  stimulating  discussion  "by  farm  people  to  determine  existing 
situations,  available  alternative  choices  and  their  effect  upon  farm  family 
living  and  upon  the  social  whole,  challenge  the  extension  agent  of  the  future. 

The  major  prohlems  of  the  farm  and  home  and  the  situations  that  arise 
from  them  are  of  mutual  interest  to  the  farmer,  the  farm  homemaker,  and  farm 
young  people.   The  most  rapid  advance  in  the  solution  of  prohlems  confronting 
rural  life  will  he  possible  when  extension  workers  recognize  this  fact  and  en- 
list the  interest  and  cooperation  of  all  members  of  the  family  on  a  truly  demo- 
cratic "basis  . 

If  those  of  us  now  engaged  in  extension  work  were  to  be  privileged, 
some  50  years  hence,  to  return  to  the  scene  of  our  present  endeavors,  what 
criteria  v/ould  we  use  to  determine  whether  or  not  farming  in  that  area  had 
progressed?   In  my  judgment  three  indices  would  be  needed: 

1.  T/hat  quality  of  family  and  comm-cuaity  life  had  been  enjoyed  by 
each  succeeding  generation? 

2.  Yfhat  standards,  skills,  attitudes,  and  judgments  had  each 
generation  aided  the  next  one  to  achieve? 

3.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  physical  properties  -  the  soil, 
the  buildings,  the  equipment  of  the  farm  and  the  home  -  which 
each  generation  had  transmitted  to  its  successors? 

If  the  suggested  family  approach  becomes  the  accepted  one  in  extension 
work  in  each  State  and  extension  supervisors  aid  in  the  application  of  this 
objective  in  every  phase  of  extension  endeavor,  then  if  those  of  us  nov/  in 
extension  could  return  to  observe  farm  life  50  yea.rs  hence,  we  might  expect  to 
see  a  fine  quality  of  life  on  the  farm  and  in  the  rural  community,  constructive 
attitudes  between  interdependent  individuals  and  groups,  and  land  use  vi/hich 
would  assure  its  conservation.   The  extension  agents  of  the  future  will  merit 
that  same  fine  loyalty  and  confidence  of  rural  people  which  is  the  greatest 
, reward  of  extension  work  today. 
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